hold good of the educated or culture-man. Fiat lux! " The criterion
of truth, according to Spencer, is the inconceivability of the oppo-
site ; our a priori forms of knowing have been gradually acquired
by the genus by adaptation; later came conscience, as the result
of generic experience of the useful The whole structure of his
philosophy, which in essence is Comtism dovetailed with Darwin-
ism, Spencer embodied in a vast series of amazingly learned and
intolerably boring volumes, which is thus ordered: First Princi-
ples, Principles of Biology, Principles of Psychology, Principles of
Sociology, Principles of Ethics. The basic idea of the " system of
Synthetic philosophy " was the following: Nothing exists but mat-
ter and motion. These continually undergo two antagonistic proc-
esses, evolution and dissolution. Evolution is always at the same
time integration of matter and dissipation of motion, while dis-
solution is identical with disintegration of matter and absorption
of motion. Further, scattered matter is in a homogeneous, and
concentrated matter in a heterogeneous, condition, and evolution
therefore is always differentiation. Repulsion and attraction, which
move the world of bodies, are an expression of this law, which
governs the whole rhythm of the universe. Intellectual life is the
continuous integration and differentiation of states of conscious-
ness. In this leathern schematism which, for all the complication
of its terminology, is yet exceedingly primitive, there speaks the
typical English proneness to imagine things as far simpler than
they are, a trait in which his eminently practical talent comes out,
for nothing is more useful for living and for commanding the
world than a handy ABC formula that ignores all contradictions,
subtleties, and pitfalls.

Another such philosophy was produced by Henry Thomas
Buckle in his History of Civilization in England, which we have
spoken of in our first volume. As has already been indicated there,
the work contains, not the theme proper, but merely a general pro-
gram. " I hope," says Buckle, " to accomplish for the history of
man something equivalent, or at all events analogous, to what has
been effected by other inquirers for the different branches of natu-
ral science. In regard to nature, events apparently the most irregu-
lar and capricious have been explained, and have been shown to be
in accordance with certain fixed and universal laws. This has been
done because men of ability, and, above all, men of patient, un-
tiring thought have studied natural events with the view of dis-
covering their regularity; and if human events were subjected to
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